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TO THE PUBLIC. 


FREASON NIE PROSPERS—WHAT'S THE REASON ? 
IF 1T PROSPERS-—NONE DARE CALL IT TREASON! 


SWIFT, 


Audi alteram partem. 
— — 


T is reported of a certain judge of anti- 

quity, that when in the exerciſe of his 
judicial function, he uſed frequently to 
ftop one of his ears; and being aſked his rea- 
ſon for ſo unuſual a practice, he ſaid, that 
he reſerved the other ear for the other party. 
A ſentiment ſo liberal in itſelf, will, no 
doubt, meet with unreſerved approbation ; 
but like many others equally important, it 
is more generally admired than practiſed. 


When the firſt imperfect details of the 
events of the 1oth of Auguſt at Paris, 
e reached 


Un 
reached London, the public mind, ſhocked 


with the dreadful picture they exhibited, 


appeared, for the moment, to revolt from 
the principles of a revolution, whoſe pro- 
greſs had been marked with ſuch an out- 
rageous inſtance of popular vengeance— 
the widely different manner in which poli- 
tical parties are circumſtanced in that 
country and our own, which do not admit 
of any parallel, ſeemed to be forgot ; whilſt 
judging of them by ourſelves, and referring 
too precipitately from effects to cauſes, the 
majority ſeemed ready to conſign to inde- 


lible inſamy, and even perdition, the appa- 


rent authors of outrages, in themſelves 
confefledly cruel and abhorrent to human 
nature, All thoſe who, from intereſt or 
influence, ignorance or prejudice, are enemies 
to the general Rights of Mankind, redou- 
bled their invectives againſt thoſe who have 
in the preſent day, been moſt active in diffu- 
ſing the knowledge of them in the world; 
whilſt the venal prints with as little regard 
to decency as to truth, exultingly depicted 
in the worſt poſlible light the events of that 
day, in order to raiſe againſt them the voice 


of 
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of general execration, and, in the genuine 
ſpirit of party, indultrio\{ly ſuppreſſed 
every thing which might appear like a juſti- 
fication of the conduct off the people; 
thinking, perhaps, or affecting to believe 
with their emigrant brethen, whole fate they 
ſo feelingly deplore, that ROYALTY 
(founded, in general, on the commiſſion of 
the very crimes it ſo loudly affects to con- 
demn) implies ſome {ſacred immutable obli- 
gation, why nations ought to devote them- 
ſelves willing victims to the arbitrary will, 


caprice, or appetites of a deſpot, a fool, or 
a voluptuary. 


To repel thoſe inſidious attempts---to 
ſhew men and things 1n their true colours--- 
and to wipe away every foul reproach 
from the French nation in general, now 
gloriouſly ſtruggling for all that merns juſt 
eſtimation in life, was the motive which 
induced the learned and reſpectable author 
of-the following letter, to publiſh it to the 
world, and moſt cordially entering into the 
ſpirit of his philanthropic labours, the 
- Editor 


(mY 
Editor has been induced to reprint it in the 
form of a pamphlet. 


The treachery and duplicity of the execu- 
tve power, and intrigues of a faction (pro- 
perly ſo called) grown deſperate from diſap- 
pointment, are here untolded in the moſt 
convincing point of view, and the leaſt in- 
tormed amongſt us, if candour guides his 
judgment, mult recant the unfavourable ſen- 
timents which {rom the firſt exaggerated view 
of the late melancholy events, he may have 
been led to entertain of the French people, 
or the preſent ruling party in that country. 
We are ſtruck with juſt horror and indig- 
nation at the repeated perjuries of a weak 
voluptuous man, whom giddy chance has 
exalted to be a monarch, without poſſeſſing 
either underſtanding to diſcern, or patriotiſm 
lo adhere to the intereſts of his people, from 
which his own mult have been ever inſepa · 
rable---and equally ſo at the vile mixture of 
folly and audacity which leads a few indi- 
viduals to oppoſe their private intereſts and 
prejudices to the general will and happineſs 
of their country, We ſee with mingled 


aſtoniſh- 
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(vi) 
aſtoniſhment, reſentment, and ſorrow, in 
which ingenuous minds cannot but parti- 
cipate, that all the horrors, all the cruelties 
of the 10th of Auguſt, were but the effects 
of a juſt and neceſſary ſelf-deſence on the 
part of the people, to deſtroy thoſe who were 
plotting, by one fatal blow, to deſtroy toge- 
ther both them and the liberty of their 
country. "7 | 


In judging of the preſent conteſt in France, 
and indeed of all the political diſputes re- 
ſpecting Liberty which now conyulle that 
empire, and Europe in general, it is only 
neceſſary that the ſubject ſhould be clearly 
underſtood, to bring all mankmd into one 
opinion concerning it; except where intereſt, 
influence, inveterate habits, or the pride of 
vain diſtinctions overwhelm the benevolent 
feelings of the heart !—Thas is evident, from 
the firſt origin of the revolution in France; 
it pervaded not the meaneſt ranks of ſociety 
only, but great numbers of the opulent and 
the powerful many of the nobleſſe them- 
ſelves cordially acquieſced in the new order 
of things, and by a glorious effort of en- 

lightened 
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lightened benevolence, chearſully ſacrificed 
the empty gewgaws of ariſtocracy to merit 
the moſt ſubſtantial and only noble diſtinc- 
tions of a patriot and a philanthrobiſi: their 
conduct was not influenced by intrigue, by 
menace, by confiſcation, or proſcription, but 
merely by the conviclion of what was rig lit, 
to which they nobly reſigned themſelves: 
nor would the revolution have been ſtained 
with thoſe proſcriptions and executions, 
(the conſequences of tyranny,) had there 
not been found even in France itſelf, men 
who are blind and baſe enough by the moſt 
ruinous ſchemes of intrigue, to plunge their 
country into all the dire miſeries of civil 
and foreign war, rather than part with 
any of thoſe partial privileges which were 
Judged by the nation at large incompatible 
with the general good, or be deprived of the 
deſpicable pageantry annexed to what has 
hitherto been called nobultty, 


Such has been the origin of the late in- 
ternal ſtruggles, and of the preſent foreign 
attack which lays waſte the frontiers of 

France 
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France! The recreant nobleſſe and clergy 
feeling themſelves to be but a contemptible 
minority, utterly unable to oppoſe the ge- 
neral will of the nation, have had recourſe 
to the moſt criminal intrigues, in order to 
engage foreign powers againſt their coun- 
try, not (it ſhould ſeem) with a hope to re- 
eſtabliſh themſelves in their former pleni- 
tude of power and affluence {for that in 
the nature of things ts altogether impoſſible ), 
but to gratify one of the moſt baſe paſſions 
of the human heart---a 7/hzr/t for revenge, 
diſguiſed under the plauſible terms of 
honor, loyalty and truth !! as if it was not 
evident to the whole world, however pri- 
vate views may induce a partial neutrality 
of ſentiment, that true patriotiſm can only 
conſiſt in chearfully ſacrificing our local or 


particular intereſts to the general welfare of 
Society! 


And here one is naturally led to advert to 
the long and labored maniſeſto publiſhed 


by the foreign deſpots, who are now deſo- 
lating the fertile provinces of France, in 
order (as they tell us) by the mild and bene- 
volent doctrines of fire, ſword, and indiſcri- 
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minate plunder, to compel the people at 
large to diſavow their preſent opinions, 
ni to bow down in implicit ſubmiſſion to 
the mandate of their ſupreme will: ſuch is 
the arrogance of uncontrouled power, and 
ſuch are the means of conviction reſulting 
from the © pATERNAL” authority of kings, 
as they term it; but, unhappily for them, 
perſecution has ever defeated its own pur- 
poſe; and the cauſe of liberty, like that 
religion to which it is allied, will flouriſh 
under coercion, and eventually triumph 
over all oppolition. 


A manifeſto is but a ſort of ceremony, 
which the etiquette of courts has eſtabliſhed 
as a neceſſary prelude to every hoſtile at- 
tempt of one power to ſeize the wealth, or 
deſtroy the liberties of another: in fact, it 
is no better than © a tale of a tub;” and 
means nothing more than to. amuſe thoſe K 
who have not capacity or freedom to judge 6 
for themſelves, with ſpecious pretences of 
Juſtice, order, and ſecurity of general rights, 
whilſt their own conduct is the direct per- 
verſion of every moral or equitable princi- 

ple. 
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( x ) 

ple. The fact is, that the juſtice and mo- 
rality of princes center only in themſelves, 
and they will willingly allow mankind at 
large no more of it than conſiſts with the 
intereſt of their deſpotiſm: To prove this, 
we need only advert to the wanton diſmem- 


berment of Poland, in which (as notoriouſly: 


known) their Apoſtolic and Pruſſian majeſ- 
ties, who now thunder ſo loudly in defence 
of that ſacred political non-entity, which 
they call Jus ric, by virtue of a manifeſto 
only, which nobody had power to gainſay, 
ſeized on ſome of the moſt fertile provinces 
of that devoted country, thereby proving 
beyond all power of argument (what 1s 
equally evident in their attack of France) 
that it is not JusTice, but power, which 
SANCTIFIES ALL OPPRESSION. 


Io effect their views againſt France, they 
have endeavoured firſt by ſpecious reaſon- 
ings, falſe in their very principles, to im- 
poſe on the nation at large, the belief that 
they are now under the government of an 
unprincipled faction, whom (in the abſence 
of better arguments) they load with the 
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groſſeſt calumnies and the vileſt epichets; 
and whilſt they pathetically enlarge on the 
thouſands who have there loſt their lives in 
the preſent ſtruggle for freedom, they affect 
to forget the tens, nay hundreds of thouſands 
which in all ages have been immolated on 
the ſhrine of Deſpotiſm. And what elſe 
are the thouſands of Pruſſian and German 
troops, who will doubtleſs find an untimely 
grave in France, before the deciſion of the 
preſent fatal conteſt, but blind victims to 
the ambition of their lordly maſters, who 
lead them into a foreign country to ſuffer 
and to die, in a quarrel with a people whom 
they know only by name; and for no real. 
object whatever, but to eſtabliſh the glori- 
ous © paternal” authority of kings, to rule 
with unbounded dominion over the lives and 
property of millions, whom nature made 
their equals; or (according to our celebrated 
Mr. Burke) to eſtabliſh their right to reign 


in contempt of the rights or opinion of 


their ſubjects? 


Let us not be deceived by empty ſounds ; 
the term *Fa&ttion” ſo opprobriouſly applied 
| to 
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to the preſent government of France by 
the enemies of liberty in general, if it means 
any thing more than an expreſſion of their 
own inveterate luſt of power (to gratify 
which they would apparently depopulate 
and deſtroy one half the univerſe) the ap- 
plication of it recoils with added weight 
on themſelves. Fadlion means (beyond 
controverſy) nothing more than an op- 
poſition to the eſtabliſhed government of 
any country, In that ſenſe the preſent 
government of France, as oppoſed to the 
former, may be called a fattion; and Ame- 
rica was equally a faction fill it triumphed. 
Even the party in our own country, which 
brought about the laſt glorious revolution 
(without which we. ſhould ourſelves have 
| loſt even the ſhadow of liberty) was but a 
fattion, till the attempt was crowned with 
ſucceſs, and then the power which teſtabliſh- 
| ed, ſanctiſied the deed: thus we, their poſ- 
* terity, (even with the approbation of Mr. 
Burke himſelf,) deſervedly celebrate the 
anniverſary of that day, which if kingly 
ö power and prerogatives had not been re/iſted, 
would, probably, have doomed both them 


ö | and 


( xiv /}) 
and us ſlaves to kingly and prieſtly tyranny 
to the end of time, | 


My fellow Countrymen !----let us trace 
things to their ſource----let us go back to 
firſt principles, and we ſhall perceive that 
if mankind have in all ages been more or 
leſs the dupes or the ſlaves of political prieſt- 
craft or arbitrary power, it 1s not becauſe 
God or Nature has beſtowed on any indi- 
vidual family of the human race, any pre- 
eminence of mental or bodily powers; 
but that it is a misfortune ariſing out of the 
native ignorance and weakneſs of human na- 
ture---the luſt of dominion in ſome, and the 
local or political intereſtsof others have been 
combined to erect on this baſis, the Babel of 
their own power, in oppoſition and in pre- 
Judice to the general and inalienable r:ghts 


f man. A crown or ſplendid diadem has 


hitherto been the uſual inſignia of royalty; 
but it has ever been accompanied with the 
fceptre or ſword, equally denoting to what 
it owes both its ſupport and origin,- --We 


have, however, great reaſon now to offer 


up our fervent acknowledgements to the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme Source of all wiſdom and power, 
not only that France will probably triumph 
over all foreign and domeſtic foes, and be 
emancipated from civil and religious tyran- 
ny, but alſo, that by the general diffuſion of 
knowledge, the political miſts are faſt diſ- 
ſipating, which have hitherto obſcured the 
minds of men in general: — their natural 
and political rights are at this time clearly 
underſtood; and whilſt every good man 
feels and owns his conviction of the neceſ- 
ſity of government, yet we have reaſon to 
exult in the near proſpect of its being here- 
aſter founded on general and not partial 
principles, and calculated not to gratify 
the pride or ambition of one or a few, but 
for the general and equal happineſs of all, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL 


HIS TON, 


— —— — 


To th EDITOR of a MORNING PAPER, 


PARIS, HOTEL D YORCK, AUG. 22, 1792, 


$IR, 


OTHING could equal my ſurpriſe and my 
ſorrow at ſeeing the accounts given in papers 

of Wedneſday and Thurſday laſt, of the events 
which took place here on the 10th Auguſt. I had 
hoped, whatever miſtakes for the moment other 
papers on the fide of general liberty might have 
fallen into, the ſuperiority of your intelligence, 
the knowledge you have of the parties and politics 
of this country, together with the habitual and 
conſtant attachment which you have always ſhewn 
C for 


(0-3 


for the cauſe of Freedom, would have led you to 
heſitate, before you pronounced with ſo much 
confidence and preciſion. 


do not mean to arraign the veracity of your 
correſpondent, but 1 cannot help obſerving, that 
neither his ſtatement of the fafts, nor his prior and 
ſubſequent obſervations, have any very poſitive 
relation to the truth of things; as I can eaſily 
{uppoſe that his other occupations at that time, of 
the fatigue of which he himſelf complains, mult 
have prevented him from viewing this great event 
on all its ſides, or on the fide that he ought. 


Surely by this time you will have ſcen the error 
vou have inadvertently fallen into. Inſtead of 
the horde of banditti, taking advantage of local 
and temporary weakneſs to ravage and deſtroy— 


vou will here behold, “ a great and puiſſant 


nation, like the ſtrong man after ſleep, riſing once 
more and ſhaking its invincible locks.” Inſtead 
of inſulted royalty and injured innocence, you 
will ſce a perjured monſter—cowardly retreating 
from the danger he had provoked, whilſt he ex- 
poſed comparatively guiltleſs men to certain ruin 
and inſtead of the boaſted defender of this boaſted 
conſtitution—you muſt be amazed at the impu- 
gence of his claims, and the extravagance of his 
treaſons. 
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treaſons. You know how the civil liſt was em— 
ployed at Coblentz. You know, probably, that 
160 millions, in addition, have been borrowed 
from men now ruined, and employed to the ſame 
and other infamous purpoſes. You know the 
kind of communications kept up between the 
emigrants and the caſtle; and you have heard 
that the Comité de Surveillance have yet ſuch 
damning proofs, as in the preſent ſtate of affairs 
they do not think it proper to bring forward. 
Indeed, my dear friend, you have been ſtrangely 
miſled; and had I the ear of your correſpondent, 
whatever claims to ſuperiority of information he 
might have, I think I could put him in the way 
of attaining better. 


I will not trouble you with any correction of 
his ſtatement of the tranſattions of the 10th, which 
I believe I ſaw more of, except what happened 
in the Aſſembly, than himſelf; but I fend you 
the account given of it in the Revolution de Paris, 
to which I have added ſome obſervations of my 
own; which ſheets, when you have peruſed, if you 
think it worth while, I will be much obliged to 
you to incloſe under cover of ſome Member 


to, &c. 
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HISTORY of the TENTH of AUGUST), 1792. 


THE decree of Wedneſday, which acquitted 
La Fayette, had excited public indignation ; aud 
the general diſcontent was carried to its height 
on the morrow, by the tardineſs of the National 
Aſſembly in examining the queſtion for depoſing 
the King, at a time when there was nut a moment 
to loſe, and in neglecting to fit during the night. 
The fermentation increaſed every initant in the 
moſt a'arming manner. Petion (1) had declared 
to the Aſſembly, that he could anſwer for the 
tranquillity of the city only till midnight. Beſide 
It was publicly known, that a plan had been 
formed to ſound the alarm at that hour, and to 
repair to the Royal Palace, which, by an infidi- 
ous proclamation, and additional hoſtile precau- 
tions, had become more than ever ſuſpeacd : for 
the Proces-verbal, inſticuted to enquire into the 
King's condutt, had not added to public conli- 
dence, The Municipality had publiſhed this 
enquiry, but refuſed to anſwer for conſequences. 
It was known that the Court had thrown open its 

doors, 


es 
La 
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(1) I ſaw Petion 1a the morning of the ninth, who congra- 
tulatcd me on my arrival in Paris at this moment; but I had no 
idea of what was to happen in the next. I ſcarcely believe 
that he himſelf was in the ſecret of the attack, though he ob. 
ſerved, that a great event was approaching, 


1 


doors, at the requiſition of the magiſtrates, merely 
to conceal its flight; and this flight the people on 
Friday were determined to prevent. The palace 
was found full of trunks and preparations for 
travelling. 


The atarm bell was rung and the drums beat at 
midnight (2) in various ſettions, and principally 
in the Fauxbourgs Saint-Antoine and Saint- 
Margeau.—The men of Bretagny and Marſeilles 
firſt made their appearance, but were not long 
without companions. Many of the citizens ran 
to arms, and to the guard-houſes, while others 
repaired to the common hall, where the Council- 
General was aſſembled. Petion was abſent. The 
inſidious Louis had ſent for him to the palace, to 
provide, as he ſaid, for the public ſafety. But 
the Mayor did not return, and his abſence cauſed 
uneaſineſs, which the Municipal Officers found it 
difficult to calm. Many left this place and went 
to the National Aſſemb!y, where various members, 


awakened 


4. 
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(2) I walked through the principal ſtreets near the Thuille- 
ries till one o'clock this morning, but ſaw not the leaſt appear- 
ance of a tumult. Ihe alarm-bell was ſounding, - ard the 
drums beating, but every thing eiſe was flill as death, I could 


not help obſerving at the time, hat the intention ſeemed rather 
to be to form a riet than to qu. 1 one, 
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awakened by the alarm bell, already were ſiting, 
and meſſengers were diſpatched to the remainder. 
Petion not having yet left the palace, and a ſuffi- 
cient number of members being preſent, a decree 
was obtained to oblige the palace to releaſe its 
prey. The mayor at length appeared, and was 
conducted to the common-hall, The ſtreets were 
yet calm, and almoſt deſerted, except by ſeveral 
ſtrong patroles of pike-men and muſketeers. A 
falſe patrole of more than thirty men, commanded 
by Carle, was diſcovered and ſurrounded. Eight 
of the ſoldiers and their chief were put to the 
ſword, and their heads the next morning were 
borne about on the ends of pikes. Their bodies 
lay during the morrow in the Place Vendome, 
where they had fallen. 


Another falſe patrole, two or three hundred 
ſtrong, with cannon, kept in the neighbourhood 
of the French theatre all night ; this was to have 
Joined a detachment of the battalion of Henry 
IV. on the Pont-neuf, and to have marched and 
Naughtered Petion, and the men of Marſeilles, 
encamped on the Pont St. Michel. The acting 
Sections decreed that the Mayor of Paris ſhould 
remain in the Council-hall, with a guard of four 
hundred citizens, who ſhould be reſponſible for 


the life and liberty of this worthy magiſtrate, 
Nor 
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Nor was this all; Mandat, Commander-General 
of the National Guard, had inſulted M. Petion 
in an odious manner, as he was paſling from the 


Thuilleries to the National Aſſembly ; for which 


Mandat was immediately arreſted and ſent to 
priſon. Santerre was appointed his proviſionary 
ſucceſſor, and the chief officers were likewiſe re- 
elected. It is neceſſary to remark that the former 
Municipal Bodies, and the Commons, Petion, 
Manuel, and his colleague excepted, had juſt 
before been renewed by general conſent. 


While theſe firm and prudent meaſures were 
taking, armed citizens of every claſs aſſembled in 
ſmall detachments, and arranged themſelves; for 
their commanders were not preſent, The inſur- 
rection became univerſal : battalions were formed 
preceded by their cannon, The battalion of 
Henry IV. appeared deſirous to quit the common 
cauſe, and went ſo far as to point a part of its 
artillery on the Rue Dauphine, and the quarters 
of the men of Marſcilles; and ſo great were the 
intereſts that occupied the people, that they were 
ſcarcelynoticed. The Place du Carouſel already 
was filled, where the men of Marſeilles firſt ar- 
rived, marching through the Rue Saint-Honore, 
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The court did not think proper to wait till the 
citizens were all aſſembled. Louis XVI. whom 
we no longer can call the King of the French, was 
not gone to bed. The evening before many car- 
riages had been remarked in the palace yard, and 
the night had apparently been paſſed in plan- 
ning ſome mode of defence, or rather of retreat. 
Petion had been detained from his poſt as long as 
poſſible, ſo much was his influence over the citi- 
zens dreaded. The grenadiers and chaſſeurs had 
been commanded to guard the palace : the latter 
exerciſed themſelves all night, muttering between 
their teeth, Let them come, the b], well give 


them a warm reception,“ and mentioned the ſans- 


culottes, the men of Marſeilles, and the Bretons. 
The grenadiers, more prudent, waited the break 
of day to eſcape, fearing to find themſelves be- 
tween two fires, and occaſionally ſent emiſſaries 
into the Fauxbourgs to gain intelligence. At fix 
in the morning Louis XVI. deſcended into the 
Court of the Princes to harangue the grenadiers, 
who bore him triumphantly back to his apartment, 
crying, vive le roi, but deſerted their poſts two 
hours afterwards, on the arrival of the people of 
the Fauxbourgs. The gunners paſſed over with 
their cannon to the fide of the patriots. 


Meanwhile a certain number of new crown 
pieces and a quantity of excellent wine were diſ- 
tributed 
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tributed among the Swiſs, among whom there 
was'a little fear of deſertion. The guard' was 
tripled; the King reviewed it in perſon, and was 
ſatisfied. But the 20th of June was not yet forgot- 
ten, and the Court determined not to wait'the 
arrival ofthe people. The King and his Medicis, 
their children, with the prude Elizabeth, and 
Lamballe, croſſed the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
which were then ſhut, in their way to the National 
Aſſembly, eſcorted by the National -Guard and 
all the Swils, all crying vive le roi. When they 
had ſafely conveyed their maſter and miſtreſs to 
theSenate, the Swiſs returned to their poſts ; but 
many of the national volunteers, the grenadiers 
excepted, did not long continue at theirs (3), 
being offended by a trifling incident, which ought 
not to be paſſed over in ſilence; it is too impor- 
tant, and proves, beyond diſpute, that the Court, 
on its part, had a grand deſign, and was determin- 
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(3) This refers to what is not very publickly declared, but 
which is nevertheleſs true, that ſome battalions of the National 
Guards of Paris were corrupted, and would, had the proſpect 
of ſucceſs been on the ſide of the Court, have joined it, As the 
affuir is now ſettled, neither the Aſſembly nor the Commons 
enquire into the buſineſs, leſt more ſeverity ſhould be obliged 
to be exerciſed than, at this moment, would be convenient. 
They ought to be named—they are the battalions of the Filles 
St, Thomas, the Louvre, the Petits-Peres, and Henry IV. 
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ed “ to ſet all on the hazard of the die.” Previ. 
ous to the arrival of the men of Marſeilles, and the 
Fauxbourgs at the Caroulel, a large body of 
citizens had peaceably knocked at the gate of the 
Court of the Princes, which had been barred up 
the evening preceding. The Swiſs demanded 
what they wanted—* To enter”, —* You muſt 
not enter,” replied the Swils, unleſs you will pro- 
mile to cry vive le voi, and then we will give you 
ſabres. This atrocious fact ſpeaks for itſelf. 


Meanwhile the alarm bell, which kept ringing, 
the heads of the men decapitated borne through 
the ſtreets, all Paris in arms, and the cowardly, 
perfidious King, who came to throw himſelf on 
the mercy of the National Aſſembly, together 
with the firm carriage of the tribunes, inſpired ſo 
much awe among the Members, that they haſtily 
paſſed a Decree, moved by M. Vergniaud, for 
the ſuſpenſion of the monarch. It was rumoured 
on the terrace of the Feu:!lans, at that time full of 


people, that the King had been depoſed : but this 


was falſe, he was only ſuſpended. He might be 
ſaid to be preſent at the deliberation of this de- 
cree, which was ſoon over, being placed with his 
family in the box of the news-writers, not being 
permitted to remain at the bar, and ſtill leſs by 
the ſide of the Preſident. The pretence he made 

for 
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for his coming, was a calumny not at that time 
detected. I am come,” ſaid he, © to avoid a 
great crime.” Conſcientious man ! But the peo- 
ple were too merciful to aſk any thing more, than 
that: he ſhould be dethroned. The firing of can- 
non was heard at this moment, which compleated 
the illuſion of the Terrace des Feuillans. There 
was likewiſe an univerſal clapping of hands, which,, 
ſaid they, is the rejoicing of the public, at the 
decree which has been paſſed. 


They were ſoon undeceived by the ſight of a 
man wounded, and the cry of + To arms! To 
“ arms! We are betrayed! The Swiſs fire upon 
« the citizens! They have already mowed down 
e a hundred of the men of Marſeilles!” 


It was but too true. About half-paſt ten all 
Paris might be ſaid to be aſſembled in the Carouſel 
and the adjacent places, the men of Marſeilles in 
front, who demanded that the doors of the Cour 
des Princes ſhould be opened. This was imme- 
diately done ; they entered, and advanced eight in 
rank: the Swiſs welcomed them, ranged them 
length ways in ſeveral files, and even cartridges 
were given them in token of friendſhip. They 
continued to advance, followed by the battalion 
of Cordeliers. When they were within ten paces 
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of the palace, a rolling fire to the right and ſeſt, 
and even acroſs the palace- yard, was made upon 
them, followed by a diſcharge of cannon, maſked 
and loaded with chain ſhot. Near two hundred 
men-feil on this perfidious and unexpected attack. 
Their comrades retired in good order without 
diſbanding, being ſuſtained by the Bretons : the 


ire did not ceaſe, to which they alone were ex- 


poſed for more than an hour; the Pariſian batta- 
lions not being provided with more than three 
rounds of powder and ball (4). The Swiſs kept 
up-an ingeſſant firing from the barracks, where 
they concealed themſelves after the grand dil- 
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(4) The firſt aſſault on the building was on the fide of the 
Pont Royal, where the cannon began playing, but without 
much effect. I was on this fide during the whole of the action, 
which was maintained with wonderful coolneſs and intrepidity, 
though the people were much expoſed. There were two or three 
killed cloſe by me. 

- After this repulſe, unexpected on the fide of the citizens, 
they retreated to the Palais-Royal, where a Milaneſe nobleman 
told me he found Mademoiſclle Terroin, with a ſword drawn, 

aranguing the people; and after repreſenting to thein how 
rhuch depended on their bravery at that moment, ſhe deſcended 
from her chair, put herſelf at their head, and led them again 
to the palace, and fought the battle with them. 

After the caſtle was taken, ſhe was the moſt earneſt in ſaving 
the priſoners from maſſacre, —I ſaw her myſelf at the head of 
the troops conducting Go or 70 to priſon, 
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charge, that they might load their guns in ſaſety, 
being but little incommoded by the voluntcers. 
At the ſame time they fired on the people from 
every window of the pavillon de Flore, and from 
the grand gallery on the Quay. Many citizens, 


eſpecially women and children, could only avoid: 


the balls by dropping from the parapets into the 


river. At the ſame time they fired on the garden 


ſide, the city fide of the Palace, and ſrom the 
roofs and vent holes. It appeared as if the 
word was given to re-att the maſſacre of Saint 
Bartholomew: though in reality the 10th of Au— 
ouſt 1792, was more dreadful than the 24th of 
Auguſt 1572; and Louis XVI. was a very dif- 
ferent monſter from Charles 1X. for Charles, with 
a blunderbuſs, ſtanding on the balcony of the 
Louvre, while he ſhot his ſubjetls, expoſed him- 
ſelf to repriſals; but Louis, having given money 
and liquor to the Swiſs, reviewed them, and or- 
dered them and his Knights of the Dagger, bravely 
to aſſaſſinate the people from the windows of his 
palace, not leſs cowardly than perfidious, went to 
ſeek ſafety under the protection of the National 
Aſſembly, and intreated an alylum among the 
repreſentatives of the nation, which he had con- 
ſigned to ſlaughter. A crime like his is unknown 
to the hiſtory of ages. At length, the men of 
Marſeilles and the Bretons, were not alone ex- 
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poſed to the concealed artillery of the Swiſs. 
The cavalry of the national gend'armes, partici- 
pating the glory of the day, which had otherwiſe 
been much more bloody for the patriots, haſtened, 
without heſitation, to attack the barracks, and ſet 
them on fire. Forty horſe and five and twenty 
men were left dead. A trumpeter of twelve 
years old had his horſe killed under him, and 
with the utmoſt coolneſs, cut the ſtraps, took off 
his portmanteau, and went and placed himſelf in 
the ranks of the infantry. We are ſorry we do 
not know the name of this heroic boy. The pike- 
men perfettly ſeconded the gend'armes, braved 
the artillery, and were highly uſeſul, when mingled 
with the muſketeers. 


The Swiſs were driven from their barracks by 
the fire, and fled towards the Palace. The troops 
of Marſeilles, Breſt, and Paris, fired on them as 
they appeared. Could it be believed? Among 
them were found many of the National Guards, in 
their uniform! But the traitors did not efcape 
their juſt reward. The confuſion at firſt occa- 
honed ſome unfortunate miſtakes. The Swiſs had 
cannon ; but ours, perfectly well ſerved by the 
men of Marſeilles, ſwept away the enemy. The 
carnage became horrible within the palace, where 
the cowards that had eſcaped, joined with the va- 
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lets of che court, who were likewiſe armed, and 
prepared to ſuſtain a combat, which they did not 
imagine would have become ſo ſerious. The 
veſtibule, the grand ſtaircaſe, the chapel, the anti- 
chambers, the galleries, the hall of the throne, 
and the council- chamber, at once broken in upon 
by the people, were all tarniſhed with the blood 
of the Swiſs and the King's valets; they were 
known by their liveries, and guilty as they were, 
of the worſt of treachery, were treated with pity. 
The juſtice of the people diſplayed itſelf in all 
its horror. Every apartment was ſearched for 
the diſcovery of traitors. An Abbe, preceptor 
to the ſon of Louis XVI. had concealed eight in 


his apartment at the bottom of a large preſs, of 


which he had the keys. When they came to 
ſearch his chamber, his embarraſſed air betrayed 
him, and he and they were immolated by the too 
vindictive people. Nor could the Abbe Bouillon 
eſcape, nor Clermont Tonnerre, who was over- 
taken in the Rue de Seves-Saint-Germain (5). 
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(5) There were ſeveral abbes and prieſts among the lain. 
I had an appointment with one belonging to the Court, at ten 
this morning ; the events hindered me from meeting him at 
the place agreed on. I found him, however, three or four 
hours after, extended on the terrace of the Thuilleries, covered 
with wounds and dead. 
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The choice ſpirit of the ariſtocrates—he to whork * 


the Queen, that ſhe might reward him for hav: 
ing made her laugh at the expence of the patriots, 
had given a penſion of twenty-five thouſand livres 
per annum from the civil liſt, with the addition ; 
of a handſome wiſe— Suleau, in the uniform of a 
national grenadier, was diſcovercd, and put to 
death, as he was watching round the palace. The 
evening before he had vaunted, that the King ; 
| might depend on ten thoufand men, capable of n 
; putting all the Pariſians to the rout (6). 2 
| Generoſity had been loſt on the callous hearts ; 
of courtiers; with them examples of terror only \ 
cart prevail. Thele the people gave: they granted . 
: 1 tl 
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(6) It is remarkable, that after all the preparations made by 
the Conrt—after corrupting the Swiſs guards, and filling the 
Palace with thoſe Cavaliers, whoſe ſwords, according to Mr. * 
Burke, were to leap from their ſcabbards to avenge a look of 
inſult towards a Queen of France, that they ſheuld have been * 
ſo loſt to a ſenſe of honour, fo utterly forgetful of their obliga- di 
tions and their duty, as to ſuffer a rabble, a ſwmiſh multitude, My 
to drive them like ſheep before them. Unhappily the poor 1 
ſoldiers were left the victims of the rage of the people. Theſe 7 
noble Cavaliers, when they found the mob ſomewhat in earneſt, 10 


after exhorting the Swiſs to hold out to the laſt, ſtole away 


through diſtant parts of the palace, particularly through the 
long gallery of the Louvre, where no perſon guarded, and ſaved 


themſelves by flight long before the palace was taken. 
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no quarter to the inmates of the palace. The 
Swiſs, and others, who had fled to the roof, were 
burled headlong down. Some were caught in the 
out-houſes, and ſome in the kitchens, where all 
were put to death; accomplices as they were of 
their maſter, and eſtranged from their country. 
Even cellars were ſearched, where thouſands 
of torches were found, apparently collected for 
the conflagration of Paris, when another Nero 
ſhould give the ſignal. Nor did they ſtop here; 
the fugitives in red were purſued over the garden, 
into the Elyſian fields, on the terrace, into the 
wood, and through the gardens of the Prince. 
Nor were the Swils porters, who opened the gates 
for the maſſacre of the men of Marſeilles, ſpared: 
the ſanguinary a&t did but too deeply merit 
puniſhment (7). 
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6% I could not have conceived that it was poſſible, had I 
not witneſſed it, that there could have been found men ſo pro- 
digal of life, as thoſe who firſt entered the garden: after break- 
ing-the gates with their cannon, expoſed to rolling fire from 
the windows, without any protection on their parts, they ad- 
vanced, and after ſtanding the ſhock of the ſortie, which they 
repelled, they entered the palace, and ftormed the ſtaircaſe, 
where the ſlaughter was dreadful. I ſaw the Swiſs at length 
give way—about 100 firſt fied, but they were met at the Place 
Louis XV. and there fell under the bayonets and pikes of the 
mob, 
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Sixty Swiſs were tried by martial law, and 
executed before the common-hall. The people 
went to the houſe of the Sieur d' Aﬀry, but the 
courtly Swiſs made his eſcape through the back 
door of his hotel to the National Guards, who 
with great difficulty conducted him ſafely to the 
Abbey, where he is impriſoned, 


Let us leave the palace for a moment for the 
garden of the Infanta, which was intrepidly ſcaled 
by the battalion of Saint Germain I'Auxerrois.— 
Never was greater ardour beheld. The King's 
friends, ſtationed in that part of the Louvre where 
the war miniſter keeps his offices, fired upon the 
people. Theſe ſavages in black were poſted there 
to make a diverſion, and gain merit in the eyes of 
Antoinette and her King. The Swiſs of Cour- 
be voie appeared at the end of the Champs-Elyſces, 
where they were ſhewn an order from the king 


to lay down their arms. They obeyed and re- 


turned, having had a view of many of their 
breathleſs comrades. 


The people divided the ſpoil of the dead, but 
not by way of cloathing themſelves ; the ſans- 
culottes would have nothing more than each a 
remnant, as a proof of their victory over the 
armed: valets of the monarch. They diſplayed 

the 
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the ſame moderation, or rather the ſame gene- 


roſity, relative to the rich effects with which the 
palace was filled, Men with ſcarcely a coat to 


cover them brought purſes, filled with gold and 


ſilver fiſh, without opening them, the Queen's 
jewels, the plate both of the chapel and the palace, 
a hat-full of louis d'ors, aſſignats, and letters, and 
laid them all before the National Aﬀembly. 
Others ſeized on the treaſury of the Swils, and 
brought it triumphantly io the ſame place, while 
emigrant officers have carried off with them their 


regimental cheſts (8). 


- Much of the furniture and moſt of the glaſſes 
were broken. The wine was not ſpared, but the 


mot trifling theft was no ſooner diſcovered than 
- puniſhed, One thief taken in the fact was exe- 


Sutcd | in the palace, A hundred other thieves, 
2 40 during 
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18) "Tf, amidſt ſcenes ſo dreadful, one could have ventured 
on a ſmile, it would have been to ſee dirty fellows, covered 
with duſt ind blood, repoſing themſelves on blue filk ſophas 
and embroidered beds, and to hear the pleaſantries which their 
new and unexpected ſituation drew from them. Whilſt ſome 
were carrying the valuable effects to the aſſembly, others of the 
mob were guarding the reſt, and ſome of thoſe who did not 
reſpect the national property, were treated with as little cere- 
mony, at firſt, as the Swiſs ſoldiers afterwards—when taken 
khey were carricd before the Juſtices of the Peace, 
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during that day and night and the morrow were 
executed. 


What a ſpectacle was Paris, and eſpecially the 
place of action, on the evening of the 10th of 
Auguſt ! Labour and trade were interrupted ; 
the workſhop and the counter deſerted. Amid 
apparent diſorder, there was a ſtrong mixture of 
harmony, fraternity, ſenſibility, vengeance, ge- 


neroſity, and barbarity ! (g) Every ſtreet in arms, 


yet 
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(g) The ſcene was indeed extraordinary; this deſcription is 
perſeAly exact. The garden of the Thuilleries, which J had ſeen 
but an hour before the field of deſperate and horrid action 
(for there was no method in their killing cach other,] was 
now filled with women and children, ſurveying, with an 
anxiety, the victims dying and dead; ſome looking for a huſ- 
band, brother, or father, raiſing up their heads to recognize 
them, alternately rejoicing and lamenting their fate. One 
woman was very aſſiduous in finding her huſband; turning from 
one corpſe to the other, ſtill diſappointed, ſhe obſerved, that 
though it was not what ſhe ſought, cetoit un bon patricte. The 
Citizens took off the dead as they fell, when they could do it 
in ſafety. | 

The Swiſs were ſuffered to remain with the Cavaliers of the 
palace till the next day, and no ſpectacle could be more inte- 
reſting or claſſic, I imagine Homer muſt often have been in 
fields of battle, and ſurveyed the warriors, he ſo accurately de- 
ſeribes: if a claſſic could have diveſted his mind of its horrors, 
he muſt, with Homer in his memory, have highly enjoyed the 
ſcene, It was remarked the great difference between the citi- 
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yet no outrage committed in the ſtreets. But, 
alas! the citizen was grievouſly and too often 
afflicted at the fight of patriots dying or wounded, 
borne home by their comrades, and followed by 
their weeping family. Every eye, every ſtep 
was directed to the palace, which ſent forth vo- 
lumes of ſmoke. The Carouſel appeared to be 
a vaſt burning furnace. In order to enter the 
palace it was neceſſary to croſs two of its wings, 
which were rceking in their embers, and to tram- 
ple either on burning beams or bodies not yet 
cold. The court of the princes was but another 
aſpett of the ſame picture; it preſented the fa. 
cade of the palace battered from top to bottom, 
by the national cannon, ſome of which {till 
ſeemed to threaten the too-long abode of royal 
vice, Here, too, the dead lay ſtrewed. But 
how deſcribe the veſtibule, the ſtaircaſe, the 
chapel, and the apartments !——lt was horror 


not 
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zens and ſotdiers, the countenance of the one diſcovered ſere- 
nity and triumph, whilſt the other bore the marks of diſmay 
and deſpair, I thought that I beheld this difference myſelf, 
and it probably aroſe from the different modes of death, The 
citizens fell by the bullets, and the Swiſs by pikes, ſabres, and 
other weapons, which inflicted more painful and dreadful wounds. 
The ſoldiers were univerſally lamented the next day, and the 
general obſervation was, * Panvre gent! ce n'ctait pas vu 
et Pouurage de Lavis et Antoniette,” 
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not to be exceeded! Yet even this horror might 
be endured, by recollecting who had been their 
inhabitants. The walls and floors were ſtained 
with blood ; covered with broken weapons, 
and the limbs of men, mingled with torh gar- 
ments, royal robes, velvets worked in gold with 
fleur-de-lis,. furniture broken, ſhattered vaſes, 
bottles diſtributed to the mercenary executioners 
of the deſpot, and dead bodies at every ſtep! 
The palace gate leading to the terrace was ob- 
ſtructed by heaps of dead, almoſt naked, and as 
If ſtill biting the duſt, their hangs graſped in rage 
to have fallen by the ſword of the people. 
Every alley of that noble garden, the admiration 
of foreigners, and the pride of nature and of art, 
preſented nothing but more dead, and more; 
ſome under the trees, ſome extended beneath the 
ſtatues, and others ſtrewed over with graſs and 
the flowers of the garden; and, to give the laſt 
touch to this fearful ſcene, the wooden barracks 
of the Swils all on fire, and the flames lighting 
thoſe he , were loading numerous carriages, 
brought to take away the dead from the Place de 
Louis XV. By the fide of this ſcene of horror 
fat Louis XVI. the author of all theſe lamentable 
tragedies, at a well repleniſhed table in the room 
of one of the committees of the National Aﬀem- 
bly, eating and drinking. as uſual, in the com- 
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pany of his ſilent and enraged wife; ſhe biting 
her lips at not having been better ſeconded in 
hateful crimes and deplorable guilt (10). 
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(10) No part of the Palace of the Thuilleries is hurt, ſave 
where the cannon ſtruck, and which can be repaired; but the 
barracks which ſurrounded it, and which ſpoiled its appear- 
ance, were conſigned to the flames, and are levelled with the 
ground, It is moſt likely that it will be conſigned in future 
to a Hall for the Aſſembly, Bureaus for the National buſineſs, 
and Apartments for the Miniſters and Prefident of the Republic. 
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